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Joseph Priestley 
‘Ministers in Panel 
Discussion 


Unitarian religion can be both interest- 
ing and exciting. It was on this theory that 
a pariel discussion was held at the Unitarian 
church in Wilmington, Del., Sunday eve- 
ning, April 16, with the ministers of the 
Joseph Priestley Conference participating. 

The congregation in Wilmington listened 
eagerly for thirty minutes to an informal 
and free discussion of the special values of 
free religion by eight ministers who sat 
around a table on a platform. The topic 
of the meeting as advertised was ‘‘Meeting 
Life with a Modern Religion.”” Dr. Fred- 
erick R. Griffin of Philadelphia, Pa., acted 
as chairman of the panel and by skillful 
use of questions and comments brought the 
discussion to vital issues immediately. 
With no artificiality and at times with 
apparent forgetfulness of the audience, 
argument and discussion were carried on 
with complete informality. Although it 
seemed to the audience and to the minis- 
ters that there was considerable disagree- 
ment, a summary by Dr. Griffin indicated 
a very large measure of unity on such 
points as the value of freedom in religion, 
the necessity of religion dealing with mod- 
ern issues which are real to people, the 
central importance of the search for truth 
and the recognition of the value of historic 
religion. 

The panel discussion was preceded by a 
worship service conducted by the minister 
of the Wilmington church, Rey. Delos W. 
O'Brian. Rev. Dale DeWitt, regional 
director for the Middle Atlantic states, 
spoke briefly on the purpose and nature of 
the meeting and its connection with the 
Joseph Priestley Conference. 

The ministers present on this occasion 
were Dr. Frederick R. Griffin, Rev. Delos 
W. O’Brian, Rev. Harvey Swanson, Rev. 
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Max F. Daskam, Rey. William A. Vroo- 
man, Rev. John G. MacKinnon. This 
gathering of ministers was held in connec- 
tion with the annual pulpit exchange of the 
Joseph Priestley Conference. The minis- 
ters had come to Wilmington after preach- 
ing in the morning at the churches to which 
they had been assigned by Dr. Thomas P. 
Haviland, chairman of the conference com- 
mittee on exchange. 

The assignments were as follows: Dr. 
Griffin at Wilmington, Mr. O’Brian at 
Washington, D. C., Mr. Swanson at Ger- 
mantown, Pa., Mr. Daskam at Harrisburg, 
Pa., Mr. Vrooman at Philadelphia, Pa., Dr. 
Pierce at Richmond, Va., Mr. MacKinnon 
at Lancaster, Pa. Rev. Leslie T. Penning- 
ton of Cambridge, Mass., preached in the 
church of Norfolk, Va., where there is no 
settled minister at present. 

A ministers’ conference was held on Mon- 
day morning, April 17. The first part of 
the discussion at the conference concerned 
activities of the Joseph Priestley Confer- 
ence. This was followed by a discussion of 
parish problems and the work of the Min- 
isterial Union and the department of the 
ministry of the American Unitarian Associ- 
ation. This part of the meeting was led 
by Mr. Pennington. At luncheon on 
Monday, a number of projects under way 
in local churches were described and sug- 
gestions offered. A report was given by 
the regional director on the activities con- 
ducted by the headquarters office and the 
work of the other conferences of the region. 

All the ministers who had taken part in 
the exchange testified to its value and urged 
its continuance in coming years. It was 
decided to continue the plan of an evening 
meeting at one of the churches followed by 
a Monday conference. 


Lexington Parish 
Spring Carnival 


For a great many years, there has been 
a need at the old historic First Parish 
Unitarian Church in Lexington, Mass., for 
a room designed to meet the needs of the 
younger, more active groups. With this 
in mind, in 1938, the church school spon- 
sored its first annual spring carnival which 
was held in mid-May. The proceeds from 
this first annual spring carnival were used 
to start construction of what is now known 
as Staples Hall, the details of which have 
been reported in a previous issue of The 
Register. 

On June 8, the carnival is again being 
sponsored by the church school but on a 
much larger and more colorful scale than 
last year. Various new features have been 
added, designed to make the carnival even 
more attractive to the youngsters and at 
the same time to make it equally attractive 
to the adults. 

The carnival will start off with a pet 
show at 11 a. m. at which the local veteri- 
narian will act as judge. At 2 p.m. there 
will be a track meet for the children at 


which one of our parishioners, Selectman 
George Sarano, will act as judge. At 
5 p. m. there will be an auction sale, 
principally for the benefit of the children, 
at which all unsold articles of any nature 
will be disposed of to the highest bidder. 

In the evening, the youngest organiza- 
tion in the parish, the Couples Club, com- 
posed of young married couples, is sponsor- 
ing a parish supper, to be served from 6 to 
7.30 p. m., and a dance which will run 
from 7 p m. until 11.30 p. m. 

In planning the day’s program, special 
attention has been paid to the details so 
that each and every child in the church 
school has a definite duty to perform that 
day in connection with the carnival. In 
addition to this, the church school teachers 
and parents are working in a supervisory 
capacity, thus interesting all of the various 
groups in the church in the carnival. 


Cosmotheistic Society 


The annual meeting of the Cosmothe- 
istic Society will be held at 3 p. m. on 
Wednesday, May 24, in the Ministers’ 
Assembly Room at 16 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton. Miss Virginia Wainwright, poet and 
lecturer, will speak on ‘‘Cosmotheism in 
Poetry.” 


Forthcoming Events 


June 18-20: Midwestern Convention of the 
Laymen’s League, Conference Point, 
Williams Bay, Wis. 

July 8-15: League’s fourth annual In- 


stitute of Churchmanship, Isles of 
Shoals, Portsmouth, N. H. 
August 24: Laymen’s dinner, General 


Conference, San Francisco, Calif. 
August 24-27: General Conference of the 
American Unitarian Association at San 
Francisco, Calif. 
August 25: Laymen’s League luncheon, 
Bellevue Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. 


Radio Announcements 


The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: 


Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WJJD, 1130 
kilocycles. 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higgin- 
botham, Sunday, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 
1420 kilocycles. 

Madison, Wis., “Land of Our Fathers,’ 
Rev. W. Rupert Holloway, chairman of 
program, Thursday, 7 p.m., Station WIBA. 

Madison, Wis., Rev. W. Rupert Hollo- 
way, Sunday, 2 p. m., Station WIBA. 

Memphis, Tenn., Rev. Robert W. Jones, 
Tuesday, 1 p. m., Station WHBQ. 

New Bedford, Mass., Rey. Duncan 
Howlett, Sunday, lla.m.,Station WNBH, ~ 
1310 kilocycles. 

Spokane, Wash., Rev. Dayton T. Yoder. 
Sunday, 9.15 a. m. Station KGA, 1470 
kilocycles. 
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A New Unitarian Journal 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER welcomes The Jour- 
nal of Liberal Religion whose first issue will be out in 
time for the May meetings. The Journal will be the 
scholarly theological organ of our fellowship, and 
will be published under the auspices of Meadville. 
We hope to review the first number in our next issue. 
The Journal is a quarterly and will fill a real need in 
our fellowship. 


“Unitarians Believe” 


THE SERIES OF BROADCASTS by the president of 
the American Unitarian Association which were sent 


out last fall from Station WHDH covering New 


England and part of New York have now been issued 
as No. 351 in the American Unitarian Association’s 
tracts for free distribution. 

During the broadcasting of these talks one seldom 


met a Unitarian who was not making a point of lis- 


tening tothem. And now, in their printed form, they 
will appeal to those who are already Unitarians as 
well as to the non-Unitarian reader. 

The simple maneuver of entitling this series ‘‘Uni- 
tarians Believe,” instead of employing legal ingenuity 
in figuring out what they ought to believe or what be- 
liefs are implicit in our positions, enables the author 
to get off to a flying start. He does not have to evalu- 
ate beliefs or weigh evidences. To the inquirer he 
says something which everybody can understand 
and nobody can take exception to. We are, this 
whole series says in effect, a free church whose mem- 
bers are never asked to subscribe to any creed. And, 
having had this freedom now for quite a few genera- 
tions, here are the beliefs which have, by their own 
adequacy, in a free market of ideas, commended them- 
selves to the great majority of us. And by beliefs, 
in this connection, the author means not only religious 
beliefs in the traditional sense of that phrase, but our 
beliefs in man, in his institutions, his personal and 
political as well as his religious freedom, in the function 
of education. In all of these realms a certain general 
agreement seems to manifest itself spontaneously 
though there is nothing anarchic about. the process: 
it is rooted in our Unitarian tradition as well as in our 


‘present-day Unitarian thinking. 


The picture of Unitarianism which arises in the 
mind as one reads this series of short talks is a picture 
of a religion that thoughtless people would call sober, 
and of which more percipient people would say, “Yes, 
but it is a rich sobriety; if it does not flame spectacu- 
larly it has a quiet—and an enduring—glow.”’ This 
religion does not invite its prospective adherents to 
share in spectacular mysteries, nor does it offer them 


something for nothing in the realm of the spirit. In- 
deed it sometimes offers a rather sobering draft just 
when its prospective adherent is beginning to feel its 
exhilaration—which is just as much a characteristic as 
the sobriety, of course. But, as an example of that 
and also as a sample of the straightforward yet elo- 
quent style of this presentation, take the following 
excerpt from the talk dealing with Unitarian ideas on 
“Freedom’’: 


But such freedom is to be had only by those who are 
prepared to pay the necessary price. If anyone sup- 
poses that the Unitarian faith in freedom is an easy 
faith, he shows a complete misunderstanding of the fun- 
damental nature of this universe. Freedom is some- 
thing that must be won, and preserved, by the most 
strenuous effort. In that warfare there is no release, 
and he who, having once gained his liberty, thinks he 
can sit down and enjoy it with no further struggle is 
doomed to the bitterest disappointment. Freedom is 
not like coin of the realm which a man may earn and 
then deposit in a bank from which he may later draw 
it out when he happens to want it. It is much more 
like the manna in that ancient story of the Old Testa- 
ment, which had to be gathered fresh each morning. 
The Children of Israel tried the experiment of collecting 
enough to last several days, but it didn’t work; and they 
had to reconcile themselves to the daily responsibility. 
That is the way it is with freedom. It is a daily re-' 
sponsibility, and there is no way of avoiding or post- 
poning or anticipating the things that have to be done 
each day all over again if freedom is to be maintained. 
And it is well that this is so, for it compels the free man 
to keep his freedom alert and active. The temptation 
would otherwise be irresistible to hoard our liberty in 
mouldy parchments, letting its genuine quality be lost 
in idleness and indifference; and that would be merely 
the prelude to some new form of tyranny worse than 
that from which we had previously escaped. 


Sober Thoughts on International Affairs 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN having lost faith, if he ever 
had any to begin with, in his policy of appeasement, 
is now arming against Hitler. We have all heard how 
he has had to introduce conscription: a new and cer- 
tainly a slightly sour note in the symphony of British 
history. 

But has any reader heard how Mr. Chamberlain 
has asked the amateur photographers of Great Britain 
to come to his aid? They themselves did not know 
that he needed their aid until they read the other 
week of the new item in the budget. Every roll of 
film they expose hereafter is going to be taxed from 
four cents up according to size. The money will be 
used to build arms against Hitler. 

On the other hand that will stimulate the use of 
smaller films and the German makers of miniature 
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cameras will reap quite a little profit. Apparently, 
in international relations you cannot knock a man 
down, or threaten to, without at the same time handing 
him a little benefit. Meanwhile we feel sorry for the 
British amateur photographers. Their inconvenience 
is, however, a striking even though minor example of 
the fact that Hitler is an expensive luxury not only 
for the Germans but for the rest of the world. 


“Moral Rearmament” 


WE PRINT in this issue under the above title an 
article which, we suppose, is an elliptical argument 
that a world war is inevitable. At least you could 
interpret it that way. For the author says that the 
only way to avoid warfare is by moral rearmament, 
and he quotes an English clergyman—incidentally 
one of the most reactionary clergymen you could find 
—who says, “We shall never get a changed world 
until we have first got changed men and women.” 

Well, people have been saying that for a long 
time now, and as we have not yet got the changed men 
and women, and as we have not got enough evangel- 
ists, Sunday school teachers and volunteer workers to 
change the people we have around us, it looks as if 
another war is inevitable. 

Unless there is another way of looking at the 
matter. And as we read Dr. Priestley’s plea for moral 
rearmament there pops into our head the story told 
us by old Doctor Holmes of Chicago—he’s dead now. 
But it was soon after the doctrines of Freud became 
noised abroad in Chicago and they were invoked in the 
case of a youth who had begun to act not only im- 
morally—that is so common that it never disturbs 
doctors—but irrationally. We could repeat some of 
the things that the youth did, but this is a family 
paper. But this youth did a number of things that 
might have been made up to order, so to speak, by a 
press agent for Dr. Freud. 

The only trouble was that the Freudian equa- 
tions would not work. Actions that seemed to imply 
this sort of a complex were followed by others that 
seemed to imply that sort—and the two sorts were 
mutually exclusive. 

The lad was brought to old Doctor Holmes, who 
was not only not a psychiatrist but such an utter ma- 
terialist that even cynical Dr. Freud was too spiritual 
to suit him. He seated the young man in a chair and 
gently passed his hands over his skull. ‘Did anyone 
ever hit you in the head?” he asked. The boy said no. 
Well, did anything ever come in contact with the left 
side of your head? The boy thought a little and then 
told of stealing a ride in a refrigerator car and being 
hit by a door in the roof. 

The doctor operated, lifted the left side of his 
skull a trifle, and the boy’s Freudian symptoms 
ceased. Needless to say, we guarantee neither the 
factual truth nor the scientific accuracy of thisstory. It 
is simply given to illustrate the fact that sometimes 
the simplest hunches and procedures are better than 
the more involved, more hypothesis-requiring tech- 
niques. 

Moral rearmament in the sense in which the Buch- 
manites, Christians in general, and our contributor use 
the phrase is not only impossible of attainment be- 
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cause you cannot reach individuals quickly enough, but 
in our humble opinion is unnecessary. Having lived 
ever since the depression in a country where ten or 
twelve million people are out of work, and never hav- 
ing once been murdered for our money, held up for our 
money, or had our house robbed; having indeed prac- 
tically no grievances against any of the human race, 
except against a few people who claim that they are 
morally twice as well armed as we are, we think the 
human race—at least the common people who have to 
do the fighting when there is war—are more moral on 
the whole than an observer from a rationally ordered 
planet would expect, considering the social cireum- 
stances. 

The trouble is not with the individual, even if, 
in Dr. Inge’s patrician mind, most individuals are ill- 
educated and not socially tolerable. Our globe, like 
the cerebral globe of that boy, has been hit, so to speak, 
by something and been depressed. All we have to dois 
to lift the depressed part and again let blood circulate. 

The breakdown we face is a breakdown of arrange- 
ments, not of men. The laws we must obey are eco- 
nomic not “moral’’—in the religious sense, that is. 
Of course, if the world is rational an economic law 
must in a sense be a moral law, too. Suppose every 
member of our Congress to be a devout Christian (if 
the effort is not too great). And then suppose, which 
is much easier, fifty percent of them, roughly, to be- 
lieve in high tariffs and fifty percent in free trade. 
The issue of a world war or world peace might depend 
on which side won out. But what does their personal 
religion have to do with that issue? For both high 
tariff people and free trade people are, or may be, 
equally sincere, yes, equally prayerful, in arriving at 
their views. * 

The question, in other words, of peace and war, is 
a question of social pathology rather than of personal 
heart searching. As individuals most of us want 
peace even if our reasons for wanting it are not very 
noble ones—‘‘Boss, I’m gun-shy’”’ was the reason 
given by one conscientious objector of humble social 
origin during the World War. 

And questions of social pathology and economic 
adjustment must be worked out in terms of as exact 
and as scientific a method as we can attain. Generali- 
ties and categorical imperatives will not do the trick. 
For instance, “‘Can evil cast out evil?”’ Our contribu- 
tor thinks not. But smallpox is an evil. And yet a 
slight dose of smallpox is given to people who wish to 
avoid a large dose. Notice, however, that when our 
contributor says the same thing in actual and factual 
terms, he begins to tell truth: “. . . . the Treaty of 
Versailles bred Mussolini and Hitler.” 

But let us not ask for better men and women, for, 
if war does come, it is precisely these better men and 
women who will sacrifice themselves on the battle- 
field. Inthe last war Rupert Brooke did, Joyce Kilmer 
did—and of the poets alone who went into battle an 
were killed, we could list scores. 

No, the first thing to urge, in our war against 
war, is not personal idealism but simple, homely com- 
mon sense. Did something hit his head? 


*If anyone objects that this is not so likely on the high tariff 
side, we will cede the point. : 


of Civilization” 


The anniversary sermon, preached in the Arlington 
Street Church, Boston, Sunday, May 21, 19389, by the 
minister of the First Unitarian Church, Los Angeles, Cal., 
and regional director of the Pacific Coast Conference. 


UNTIL ABOUT TWO DECADES AGO it had been 
rather blandly assumed that democracy was safe in 
America, and that, as monarchies were doomed as 
men became enlightened, each move of the more 
‘progressive nations in Europe would be in the demo- 
cratic direction. With the spread of knowledge, men 
had seen that kings had feet of clay. Divine rights 
of ruling heads seemed to be the last stand of super- 
stition. Even in those countries where coronations 
presented the most glamorous display of color and 
pageantry on earth, the trend appeared to be toward 
government of, for and by the people. 

Yet within that score of years we have witnessed 
the downfall of several monarchies only to be re- 
placed by a more totalitarian form of government 
than that which preceded it. Absolutism prevails in 
a world which, scientifically, has gone relativist. To 
make confusion worse confounded (although, in truth, 
to be quite consistent), religion is most flouted in 
those lands where political authoritarianism is in 
control. Civilization itself seems to be threatened. 
Many capable persons have already resigned them- 
selves to a new dark age. Unless liberal religion is a 
purely private luxury, warranting our complete iso- 
lation from the world, what has it to say concerning 
the preservation and development of civilized life? 

The primary concern of liberal religion is the 
maximum welfare of the individual, who is conceived 
as an end in himself, and never to be used, to his det- 
riment, to subserve the will of another. Without this 
vital and fundamental principle, liberal religion would 
be as ridiculous as a centaur running up and down 
the street. Religions of authority may be differently 
based, according as they interpret their supposed 
revelation; but one which, by definition, is free, toler- 
ant and progressive, must regard every human being 
as sacred in hisown rights. The thoroughgoing liberal 
in religion is probably the last surviving individualist. 
Only a deep spiritual insight into the nature and 
worth of man, as man, stands between treating one 
another as ends, and of employing whatever methods 
may be necessary to deal with each other as means. 
By all the other odds in the game of life, differences in 
social status, economic prowess, native intelligence 
and education, we shall vary from external decency, 
which, happily, still characterizes the race, to extreme 
brutality—once more manifesting itself in certain 
parts of Europe and Asia. 

The natural man, untutored in the things of the 
spirit, may run all the way from conduct governed by 
accepted custom in his group, to the ruthless creature 
who stops at nothing short of meeting a superior 
brutal force. As to the former type, it is he who 
makes possible the latter. While keeping the sem- 
blance of civilization, he permits those conditions to 
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exist which beckon the dictator to enter. Having 
sufficient of this world’s goods, gained by actions which 
have helped to provoke the crisis, he but mildly pro- 
tests against the cruelties of the tyrant. By his in- 
difference he aids and abets the conscienceless authori- 
tarian. This is precisely what is going on in middle 
Europe today, no small part of which receives the 
consent of religion, as Saul of Tarsus once consented 
unto the death of Stephen. This or that government 
is regarded as an expedient to preserve as much as 
possible of the exploiter’s gains, or wantonly to order 
a leveling down of all men. Contrast those who con- 
done such practices—whether churchmen, statesmen 
or business men—with a Socrates, a Jesus, a Martineau 
or a Channing, and one immediately observes that, 
while those who rule the earth in a semi-merciful 
manner are more to be desired than those by whose 
unquestioned orders thousands are slain without com- 
punction, our modern world is actually governed by 
unspiritual if not antispiritual persons. Historically, 
this has always been the case, and until recent times 
it had scarcely been the purpose of religion to attempt 
to affect the processes of civilization. The chief fame 
of religion has been its power to make men sweet in 
the face of calumny. This world was given up long 
ago. Men were to set their affections on things above, 
and to endure for a season the persecutions of this 
present time. Occasionally, in history, a sporadic 
effort has been made to bring the kingdom of God on 
earth, first, by protesting the evils of the time, and 
second, by demanding decent treatment of the mem- 
bers of society. But for the most part there has been 
no forthright insistence that now in our own time 
ought men to be dealt with as living souls, equal in the 
sight of man as in the sight of God. 

Actually, then, we are faced with nothing new in 
the life of mankind. Most of our troubles are due to 
increased sensitiveness, and not that man has sud- 
denly unleashed the tiger within him. Nor should we 
have it otherwise. To be insensitive to evil is to per- 
petuate it. That men today hold mass meetings as- 
serting their rights should be a matter for rejoicing. 
Our concern ought to be that of providing the right 
leadership. Otherwise, there might easily result a 
materialism and unspiritual view of life as destructive 
as the one now collapsing. Believing that man is but 
a savage under the skin, and experience dictating the 
unwisdom of arousing him, the more astute have pro- 
ceeded to exploit him in as humane a manner as cir- 
cumstances would permit. They have been willing to 
provide their unfortunate fellowman with a church, 
while they, in these more modern times, supported 
expensive country clubs. Such gross materialism 
logically works out to bring ruin. Only a vast unex- 
ploited territory within our own land prevents an up- 
heaval here, similar to that going onin Europe. If the 
present depression continues, we may shift from one 
position to another to relieve the tension for a decade 
or so, voting this party out and that party in; but so 
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long as it is based on a materialistic interpretation of 
events, even though accompanied by constitutional 
gestures toward a free religion, a disastrous end is sure. 

This rather dark but factual picture represents 
something utterly unnecessary. The rich resources at 
our disposal will be used wisely only when there is an 
infiltration of sufficient refinement that the best 
thinkers of all time have called spiritual. The hopeful 
sign of the times is that thousands of men and women 
seem now to be awakening to these possibilities. The 
prerequisite to such a desirable condition is the free 
exercise of intelligence, which is opposed to authorita- 
rianism of all kinds, save only that of knowledge. 
When men are told what to believe in religion, how to 
vote in government, and what will be the terms of 
their labor, there is an absence of free inquiry. Such 
prohibition necessarily precludes that spirituality by 
which alone civilization will be preserved and enhanced. 
The spiritual is not something handed to men from 
without, even from a deity. It is a quality of living 
won from within. 

The value of the concept of the inner worth of 
man cannot be stressed too much. His physical well- 
being is, in the long run, determined by it. When one 
person regards another as sacred, he cannot abuse 
him. The relationship may be that of Onesimus to 
Philemon, but if the tie between the two be that of the 
view of a St. Paul, what takes place will be a rational 
division of labor. Equal duties and responsibilities 
are not implied in supposing that in their basic nature 
every man is equal to every other man. A parent’s 
love for his child, whom he knows to be his equal, does 
not require him to hand over his razor and his check- 
book. But by the same token he will never use his 
offspring to the little one’s disadvantage. This prin- 
ciple must become operative in all international, na- 
tional and economic endeavor. 

What are the main factors militating against the 
maximum welfare of the individual? Broadly, they 
may be comprehended under three categories, each 
closely connected with the other. They are ortho- 
doxies of all kinds, whose leadership finally fails in a 
crisis, and which failures orthodoxies have helped pro- 
duce; economic interests, which are but the actual 
expression of ethical and spiritual status; and the re- 
sulting new paganism now taking hold of the world. 

A brief review of these disintegrating forces will 
enable us to sense the task and the opportunity be- 
fore us if civilization is to be improved. It is not the 
part of true liberalism to, be passive in the face of that 
which threatens destruction. While a liberal would 
not lift a finger as a gesture of force to stamp out the 
superstition that infests our common life, it is our 
sacred duty to spread enlightenment, by which alone 
men will cease to believe what is not true and as a re- 
sult of which they behave harmfully. Ideologies, right 
and wrong, dominate our world of deeds. Whether 
it be in religion, politics, or economics, what man be- 
lieves will be produced in his acts. An established 
creed, which once adequately expressed the best 
thought of the time, is sure to have a corroding effect. 
The importance of this truth can scarcely be over- 
estimated. Correct thinking, fundamental believing, 
and their effects, are vital to our age. The nonsense 
put out in the name of the church and of the state is 
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positively appalling. To make matters worse, the 
sophists are busy mixing a little new wine with some 
of the old, but always careful to keep the original label 
on the bottle. While quoting glibly from Jesus, ‘““The 
truth shall make you free,” they see to it that nothing 
interferes with the successful operation of a system 
which shuts out truth. The stultifying effects of or- 
thodoxy are now becoming apparent in a general in- 
competence in handling the affairs of life. What 
prominent and active churchman in all the world is 
leading any nation aright? From a certain cause we 
have had a sure effect. 

Thus we find the prevailing economic opinion to 
reflect the spiritual mood and the ethical concept 
producing it. Religion sold out to the so-called 
“captains of industry’’ a few decades ago, as did 
colleges which vied with each other in giving honorary 
degrees to rich ignoramuses. The idea of the maximum 
welfare of every human being was regarded as fit for 
pulpit utterance only. On the one hand men barri- 
caded themselves behind the walls of special privilege, 
doing so on the theory, which many of them sincerely 
believed, that success could come only to a few, and 
that those who could do so were entitled to protect 
themselves in that form of business which is necessary 
slaughter for others. On the other hand, in the strug- 
gle for subsistence and decent standards of living, 
many of those who undertook to defend the under- 
privileged gave evidence of a complete misunder- 
standing of the meaning of life. All too frequently 
they appeared to suppose that the method of securing 
what they wanted for the worker was to extract it by 
some form of duress from those already in possession. 
The consequence has been strikes, the inauguration 
of sumptuary legislation, injunctions, and a general 
slowing down in the production of wealth, although 
by such production alone prosperity can come. All 
this developed, not from bad hearts, but from super- 
stitious heads. 

The result is a new paganism, far different from 
the old, which was cultivated. In the days of the 
Greece of fame the rulers had at least enough respect 
for culture to pay intelligent tribute to it. Today, 
not a few national leaders are hoodlums drunk with a 
sense of power. If they have an ideology that has 
been carefully worked out, it must be in the possession 
of others, with the leader in front to arrest the imag- 
ination of the herd. Rather would it appear that 
scholars have retreated. We bid fair to repeat a 
major wrong with another even greater. Having 
waged one world war, with its enormous evils and its 
idiotic peace terms, we now seem to want to engage in 
another, presumably in order to wipe out the bad 
effects of the first one. Under such circumstances one 
can readily understand a distraught people yielding to 
the blandishments of demagogues, especially when, a 
few years later, improved conditions are apparent. | 
It does not follow that they are aware of what caused’ 
their woes, nor that they realize the slavery to which 
they have committed themselves for an indefinite fu- 
ture—a slavery from which the truly spiritual cannot 
escape, for in a major catastrophe the good and the 
evil are carried away in its wake. 

What is the answer of liberal religion to all this? 
Are we to be content with building ‘cyclone cellars’ 


against the impending wrath to come? Being at 
least sufficiently intelligent to detect trends and not 
_ being among those who believe that ‘‘it can’t happen 
here,” shall we then protect ourselves by a little cul- 
ture, preserving an icy indifference to what is taking 
place all around us? Is that the example set by the 
illustrious whose names are legion—the Parkers, 
Emersons, Ballous, and the rest? 
| There are four definite contributions which can 
be made by Universalists, Unitarians and other re- 
-ligious liberals. And here we must beg to insist that it 
be a “religious” liberalism. Not that we can have 
any objection to other forms of liberalism. They are 
good as far as they go, but that which is called for 
must be more fundamentally grounded. Any liberalism 
that is not religiously based will either turn oppor- 
tunistic when the going is difficult, or it will be under- 
stood by those to whom it is applied as having to do 
mainly with food, clothing and shelter, and, therefore, 
will turn out to be materialistic. 

Rationality, self-dependence, ethical obligation 
and spiritual discipline will alone suffice to meet the 
needs of our age. 

In a world so largely gone mad, it becomes us to 
preserve sanity. Emotional appeals are most evident 
wherever totalitarianism is strong. Very likely the 
psychiatrist can see a close connection between long 
parades, banner waving, and the wild gesticulation of 
a leader, and the readiness of the people to accept a 
master. It is the custom to decry reason. Even Uni- 
tarians have been urged to abandon it. We have been 
told that our small numbers are due to our emphasis 
upon thought rather than upon feeling. We have been 
called a love-starved church. No doubt some absurd 
stiffness has characterized us. Nor ought we to at- 
tempt to justify ourselves in that respect. But when 
we note the welter of passion that is let loose to human 
destruction, if we must go to one extreme or the other, 
it would be better to refrigerate our emotions than to 
have them superheated. Extremes, however, are not 
congenial to us. That may be one of the reasons we 
don’t like hell: it is too hot. 

Are we to confine thought to the philosopher’s 
cloister? Or is thinking to be applied to the affairs of 
men? If we are to be highly emotional in church, is 
it likely that we shall be reasonable in business or in 
government? Read the speeches of demagogues, and 
see if they are calculated to convince a thoughtful 
person. Invariably they are delivered for the arousing 
of the mob, in whom, as such, there never was sanity. 
How much finer was the attitude of a Channing, who 
when turning to the Bible, did not abdicate reason, 
but who, in applying thought to Holy Writ, gave to the 
world a new vision of truth and goodness. 

Self-dependence is another property needed in a 
world where political and religious saviors are offering 
themselves tous. Even in this country there is danger 
that we shall accept some self-styled messiah. ‘Jesus 

saves,” and “the dictator saves,” are on a par, ideologi- 
cally and ethically. There is no self-dependence in 
either. The underlying theory involved is as bad as it 
could be. Nor should such a statement mean that 
we are to throw ourselves into the arms of someone 
who boasts about “rugged individualism,” or who em- 
ploys some other high-sounding phrase, for that 
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usually means more protection by law of the already 
overprivileged. Whatever crutch man leans upon, 
unless frankly recognized as very temporary, is apt to 
become a permanent support. Dictators, religious 
or political, do not yield power of their own volition. 

Strength, not weakness; independence, not de- 
pendence, make for civilization. A society that de- 
pends upon a savior for goods material or spiritual 
cannot last. Worse still, unfortunately, it brings to 
ruin those who could stand on their own feet. If war 
comes, all must suffer; and while a pacifist may save 
his soul, he will not only fail to prevent the destruction 
but will be a part of it. The time is overdue for a 
candid declaration that any philosophy of dependence 
leads to authoritarianism, even though it be the devo- 
tion of Barthians, Oxford Groupers or others, whose 
intentions we may not suspect, but the results of whose 
teaching will produce only weakness. 

It is not a little significant that the view here pre- 
sented links us up with the democratic process denied 
alike by every form of external authority in religion and 
government. Liberalism is the last stronghold of de- 
mocracy. If it capitulates, which would mean that it 
is no longer liberal, not only will democracy go, but, 
what is more important, freedom and growth will go, 
too. Lip-service may continue to be paid to the demo- 
cratic idea. No voice in religious circles will be heard 
calling for a political dictator. Indeed, condemnations 
of totalitarianism abound on every hand, and strong 
pleas go up for what is called ‘‘representative”’ govern- 
ment. The words sound well. But what and whom 
shall be thus represented? It is not at all necessary to 
vote for a dictator, to get one. The default of indif- 
ference will inaugurate authoritarian rule as effectively 
as its direct inception. 

There is no middle ground to be occupied in ethical 
obligation. It is immediate and binding and is the 
more mandatory because not imposed from without. 
Happily, much encouragement may be found in this 
particular in one of the basic premises of religious 
liberalism. Believing that human beings are good at 
heart in the sense that they respond to kindly treat- 
ment, and, under decent conditions, gladly help one 
another, it is not necessary to have a nation of leaders 
in order to be going in the right direction. The ra- 
tionality and self-dependence here being urged, if 
accompanied by a sense of responsibility, could change 
the entire trend of events in less than a generation. 
Men do not need to be driven in order to live decently; 
they follow example much better. Have we of the 
liberal household of faith set that example? 

Imagine what could be done at home and abroad 
by the application of the principles of duty. Ex- 
pediency may dictate the wisdom of not rushing into 
the next block where a brawl is taking place. But we 
cannot, morally, suppose ourselves free to ignore what 
is going on, simply because we are protected from the 
disaster that may befall those concerned. Noninter- 
ference in the affairs of nations is as sound as is that 
between individuals, so long as what they do does not 
harm others. In the most exact sense, of course, 
whatever anyone does has some connection with every 
other human being. But we are very far from setting 
up procedure to deal with such minutiae. There are 
nearby problems to be solved, not a few of them at 
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home. Moreover, it is an old trick of politicians 
to point to woes and dangers from others, when there 
are difficulties within one’s own boundaries which are 
not being successfully dealt with. 

The principle of religion goes deeper than that of 
any particular commitment, such as a League of 
Nations, although—since we are discussing ethics at 
this moment—we might well inquire what better plan 
has been devised for international adjustment. Cer- 
tainly, isolation is not the solution, even though we are 
not called upon to police the world. Good judgment 
requires caution, to be sure, but a mere sentimental 
preaching of “peace on earth” on Sunday mornings 
will no more preserve and develop civilization than 
will a hungry man obtain nourishment by receiving a 
blessing and being told to be warmed and filled thereby. 

All this requires spiritual discipline. There has 
been too much likeness between ourselves and the 
world we have condemned. Except when one meets 
a man at church, how would one know that he has 
received a new spirit? Does he not buy and sell in the 
same markets? Is he not as interested as others in 
getting rich if he can? Does he not vote for the same 
candidates as others? What difference is there be- 
tween the liberal churchman and other men? We do 
not know to whom this applies, but it is apparent that, 
had we been loyal to the religion we profess to hold, 
such an impression would have been made on society 
that we would not now be in a most unsatisfactory 
condition—a condition which, however deplorable in 
unemployment, is worse in the things of the soul, de- 
pravity in the latter being the cause of the former. 

One phase of spiritual discipline has to do with 
what St. Paul described as “I have learned in what- 
soe’er estate I am, therewith to be content.”’ This 
does not mean that he would allow anyone to mistreat 
him and then shout “Praise God!’ No sensible person 
could be jubilant upon learning that his life’s savings 
had been swept away, or that he was being compelled 
to work for twenty-five cents an hour and was expected 
to be very thankful. In modern terms, what it does 
mean is that we must learn to face the realities of life 
while we preserve our own souls. 

How can these things be? True human welfare 
necessitates a twofold process operating simultan- 
eously, and not two processes working successively. 
Acceptance of the spiritual is not the denial of the 
material, but putting it in its proper place. The more 
we have of talent and of goods, the greater is our need 
of a commensurate self-discipline. To ignore unjust 
conditions because we did not create them, while we 
take our ease in some mental “‘Zion,’”’ would be nothing 
but the injection of a spiritual hypodermic-needle to 
ward off the pain of a guilty conscience. Many well- 
meaning people are using that needle. The cults are 
full of them. But we would also be in error by suppos- 
ing that when economic life produced amply for all, 
then would peace in the soul be secured. The words 
of one who knew better come ringing in our ears 
across the centuries: “How hardly shall a rich man 
enter into the kingdom!’ The seeking of more bread 
for its own sake, or to satisfy our ego that we can be 
more greatly possessed than others, is the very antithe- 
sis of the spiritual. While ideal ethical relations among 
men would be the greatest single producer of inner 
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peace, the bare existence of social justice in laws 
strictly enforced would not of itself make the spiritual 
man; something must happen from within. When it 
does, he will not be content to know that sweatshops 
exist, and feel no responsibility for them. He will not 
stand by in indifference while uncivilized men seize 
power and snuff out human lives as though they were 
so many candles. Nor will he permit those conditions 
to continue which produce the charlatan. It was 
written long ago that “whither the carcass is, thither 
will the eagles be gathered.’”’” There should be no car- 
casses of human misery on which the mountebank can 
fatten. 

We have tried about everything else to make a 
better world. Our idealism will not down. Even in 
this dark period we believe in the future. Then why 
not try rationality, self-dependence, ethical obligation 
and spiritual discipline? Civilization is not exclusively 
a matter of the progress of the arts—finer paintings, 
larger and more beautiful buildings, more expensive 
automobiles and heavier bank accounts. It is as pos- 
sible today as it was in the era of Jesus for a man to 
gain the world and lose his soul. Nor is one raised to 
the stature of the spiritual by virtue of poverty. The 
strengthening of civilization depends upon the unseen 
being within us. “As a man thinketh in his heart, 
so is he.’”” When those who, by recognized fitness 
to lead, do so in somewhat the manner described, 
we shall not then be anxious, as we are today, for 
civilization. The rank and file of people will have 
followed good leadership almost instinctively, for it 
cannot be insisted upon too strongly in an era of 
pessimism that, despite the enormities of our time, 
human beings are good at heart. Soto work might yet 
be liberal religion’s contribution toward the preserva- 
tion of civilization. We have tried all kinds of ortho- 
doxies, with indifferent success. Religious liberalism, 
with its principles of reason, character and responsi- 
bility, may yet do what others have failed to achieve. 
It is useless to emotionalize about democracy, and 
erroneous to become enthusiastic over the seeming 
success of authoritarianism. The free man, who dis- 
ciplines himself and who guides others to do similarly, 
can be the savior of the world. 


Moral Rearmament 
S. E. Gerard Priestley 


The author is minister of the Church of the Divine 
Paternity in New York City, and is a nephew of J.B. 
Priestley, the English novelist. 


DURING THE PAST FEW YEARS, we have heard 
much over the radio, through the press and on the 
public platform about the urgent need of a national 
rearmament program. It was Napoleon Bonaparte 
who said that “‘an army marches on its stomach”’ and 
every great general from Alexander to Hindenburg 
knew that guns and swords, uniforms and brass bands, 
do not make a victorious army. What really counts 
is the spirit of the soldiers, their convictions in the 
principles for which they are fighting, their morale. 
It took more than a soldier’s uniform to persuade 
Washington and his gallant men to spend a winter 


encamped in the snow and ice of Valley Forge. It is 
always the inner spirit of a man that counts, a nation’s 
morale. That is why in the long run Japan will never 
conquer China nor the Third Reich hold in perpetual 
bondage the sons and daughters of Masaryk. That is 
why Jesus was able to declare to a world that thought 
it could destroy him for good, ‘‘Be of good cheer; I 
have overcome the world.”’ 

In a time of crisis, it is hard for any one of us, not 
to say a nation, to sit down and quietly reason the 
crisis out by asking the question, “‘What are the under- 
lying causes which are responsible for an international 
situation which threatens at any moment to blow two 
thousand years of civilization skyhigh?”’ It is really 
only a problem of cause and effect and if we could only 
disentangle ourselves from the subtle strings of false 
prejudices and notions, which so often hold our hearts 
and minds in captivity and warp our whole outlook on 
life, we should discover the real cause of our present 
evil. 

Frankly, one of the most discouraging signs today 
is that so many of us are endeavoring to cheat our way 
through life by refusing to face and answer the very 
problems which threaten not only to destroy us all but 
also the civilization which we have labored to produce. 
I have often wondered how many of the young men 
now standing in line before the recruiting sergeant 
in England, France, Germany and Italy, with their 
ears deafened by the roars of a radio operated by a 
Department of Propaganda and National Enlighten- 
ment, their eyes inflamed by the black headlines of a 
national press topped with the motto, “My Country 
Right or Wrong,” their minds perverted and hearts 
held in captivity by the damnable emotions of a false 
patriotism, will ask themselves before they put on 
khaki, ‘‘After all, what is the real cause for my enlist- 
ment in the King’s or Fuehrer’s army?” One would 
really think a man would want to know the real reason 
why he had been asked to die for his beloved country, 
and yet, during the last war, many a man fell without 
discovering the true answer. 

Can evil cast out evil, inquired Jesus of the ques- 
tioning Pharisees. Can hate destroy hate? Can 
greed and selfishness rid the world of greed and self- 
ishness? Hate breeds hate just as the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles bred Mussolini and Hitler. 

“Everyone can see that wars lead to wars, one 
conflict treading on the heels of another and that with- 
out pause orend. It has been demonstrated over and 
over again that the gain of all such upheavals is Nil, 
and on this account I hold that some other way out 
of the difficulty should be found.”” So wrote Erasmus 
to King Charles of Spain in the year 1516. 

Let us stop fooling ourselves by merely scraping 
the surface of our present situation, and be honest and 
get to the root of the matter. Man by his own sin, 
greed, selfishness, pride and dishonesty is about to 
bring unspeakable sorrow upon himself. Great na- 
tions, composed of millions of individual men and 
women, are preparing in the name of a new imperialism 
or for the sake of an old imperialism, to destroy a 
whole continent and plunge the world into a bloody 
war 


‘Our supreme need is the need of better men and 
women. We need moral rearmament. It is not by 


arms, it is not by machines, it is only by character 
that the world can be made safe for mankind. I once 
heard Dean Inge in old St. Paul’s Cathedral say: ““We 
shall never get a changed world until we have first got 
changed men and women.” Another has put it this 
way: “To expect a change in human nature may be an 
act of faith; but to expect a change in human society 
without it is an act of lunacy.” 

In 1933, just after Hitler had been called to power 
by the late Field Marshal von Hindenburg, I heard the 
German Fuehrer deliver a victory address to a mass 
meeting of his supporters in the great industrial city 
of Essen. The theme of his address, as of all his 
speeches, was the building of a new and mighty Ger- 
many, and as he poured scorn and abuse upon the 
Germany of Versailles, thunderous cheers rolled 
across that great meeting to the rostrum. On the 
way home, a young German friend said to me: 
“You have heard today the savior of Germany, and 
we are going to build a country that will be the envy 
of the whole world.”’ That was six years ago. Today 
the world has discovered that this new Germany is 
but the Kaiser’s Germany of 1914. You cannot 


-change a nation by simply dressing it in black shirts, 


brown shirts or red shirts. You must first change the 
men and ‘women who compose the nation and change 
hate into tolerance, revenge into forgiveness, imperial- 
ism into brotherhood. It is just here that religion 
comes in. 

The great and urgent question for us all is: ““Have 
we the moral reserves to face a great crisis if this is in 
store for us?” How far advanced is our moral re- 
armament program? The fight today between good 
and evil is a real fight. Are we morally equipped to 
do our part? It matters supremely that every man 
who can, should strike a blow for truth and right. 
Are we sure that our morale will carry us through 
another Valley Forge, a Gethsemane or a Calvary? 
If any man thinks that he can do it in his own strength 
I am afraid he is going to be greatly disappointed. 
The other Sunday, two young men left a New York 
church after the morning worship. One of them put 
his hand on the other’s shoulder and said: “The time 
is passed for high ideals only; it is Christ we need.” 

During the crisis of last September, a member of 
Parliament is reported to have said, “His Majesty’s 
Government has done all in its power to preserve the 
peace of the world, now we must go home and pray 
about it.’”” In these days we all need to pray not only 
for ourselves but for our friends, not only for peace 
but for the spirit of forgiveness and humility. We all 
need the moral rearmament that real prayer gives. 

May I remind you of the noble example set us by 
the Chinese church in these tragic days? In their 
public prayers it is their custom to pray for the for- 
giveness of Japan and for her sin of aggression. May 
we of the West learn to follow their example. Let us 
pray with all our hearts to be delivered from that 
dullness of imagination which personifies the people 
of Germany and Italy as a single sinister figure to be 
hated, condemned and fought. 

Wars will cease when there are no more “enemies.” 
Then in God’s name let us resolve first that we will 
call no man our enemy, and let us next resolve that 
we will give no man cause to call us his enemy. 
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THE FAMILY CIRCLE 


“Intolerance” 


To the Editor: 

I wish to commend you for your very 
fine editorial in the May 4 issue of The 
Register, entitled “‘Religion: Battleground 
or School for Living?” We too often 
take our traditional Unitarian tolerance 
for granted; we need to have it reaffirmed 
in these days, when intolerance and hatred 
are becoming more and more popular. 

I wish that many religious groups of to- 
day could receive copies of your editorial, 
and that they might be temporarily en- 
dowed with the power to understand its 
larger significance. 

One group in particular, the Moody 
Bible Institute here in Chicago, ought to 
give a copy of your editorial to every stu- 
dent. Ever since it was founded, it has 
repeatedly demonstrated that the concept 
of social ethics was not in its dictionary. 
Those of you who have listened to some of 
the unfortunate broadcasts over Station 
WMBI in Chicago will know all about this 
situation. 

There are times when it becomes the 
duty of all tolerant folk to rout out the 
bigots and to expose them to the search- 
light of truth. And this is one of the 
times. 


Robert W. Lawson. 


Examination 
of Conscience 


To the Editor: 

On my return from the Norfolk-Suffolk 
Conference where we had earnestly consid- 
ered ‘‘The Principles of Unitarianism and 
Democracy: One and the Same’”’ I again 
picked up The Christian Register and re- 
read the article reporting the project un- 
dertaken by the Laymen’s League of the 
First Parish in Cambridge, Mass. 

It seems to me that these suggestions 
for the self-examination of one’s conscience 
by the individual members of our fellow- 
ship and the subsequent “distilling and 
collecting”’ of these findings would yield a 
kind of group thinking that ought to result 
in a quickening of our religious spirit, and 
a deepening of our loyalty to our church. 
How obviously true and how well stated 
is the fact that “the strength of our 
churches . . . is to be tested by the dis- 
criminating, ethical conduct of our people 
.... bythe... . sensitive conscience of 
the men and women who compose them”’! 

Isn’t this the answer to how we should 
set about gaining the so much needed bet- 
terment of some conditions in our state? 
Earnest surveying of both sides of any 
issue as far as we can by ourselves; then 
considering it from every angle in some 
one of the many fine secular organizations 
so freely open to us here in Massachusetts 
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—the forum plan if you will—this is 
possible for all of us. It may be that a 
subsequent group decision can be pre- 
sented to the committee hearing the pros 
and cons of a legislative matter and thus 
strengthen the good cause for which we 
have labored. 

Inspired by and gaining spiritual strength 
from our churches, let us set about our 
social action in legislative matters through 
secular agencies. In other words let us 
continue to keep our church and state each 
in its own place. 

Maud Pierce Schacht. 

Brookline, Mass. 


In Short — Just 
Damned Foolishness 


To the Editor: 

The peace creed and immediate program 
suggested by the Chicago committee are, in 
my humble opinion, weak and misleading. 
The condemnation of collective homicide 
appears like a concession rather than an 
attack. Why is it so mild, not to say 
namby-pamby? Compare it with these 
sentences pronounced by the Oxford 
World Conference of Churches: ‘‘War in- 
volves compulsory enmity, diabolical out- 
rage against human personality, and a 
wanton distortion of the truth. War is 


a particular demonstration of the power of 


sin in this world, and a defiance of the 
righteousness of God as revealed in Jesus 
Christ and him crucified.” 

Collective homicide is not only the flout- 
ing of Christianity and of democracy but 
also the repudiation of common sense. It 
is the extreme of irrationality. Insanity 
is the right word for it. The notion that it 
ever brought a net benefit to the people 
that engaged in it, or that it ever can have 
such a result, is a palpable superstition. 
Whatever the circumstances, collective 
homicide is the worst possible procedure, 
the most injurious, the most idiotie. It 
is sawing off the limb on which you are 
sitting. It is pouring out the baby with 
the bath. It is destroying the foundation 
to save the superstructure. It is commit- 
ting suicide from fear of smallpox. Of all 
the damned foolishness of which men—but 
not the brutes!—are capable, it is quite the 
damnedest. 

The creed and program under discussion 
assume an immense difference between the 
“so-called democratic powers” and “‘powers 
which are unfriendly to the democratic 
idea,”’ warranting us in helping the former 
and refusing aid to the latter. In fact, 
when two countries enter upon collective 
homicide, both sink so far below the 
brutes that whatever moral difference 
there may be between them is negligible. 
Calling one an aggressor and the other a 
victim does not affect this reality. Fur- 
thermore, the military outcome of the 


conflict is unimportant. Victory for either 
side is bound to be disastrous. Only peace 
without victory, based on mutual con- 
cession and condonation, is worth any- 
thing. 

The immediate program proposed is to 
persuade the American people that in a 
European war we can cooperate with one 
side through ‘‘trade in industrial and 
military supplies’ and yet escape military 
and naval involvement. “Angels and 
ministers of grace, defend us!’”’ In the first 
place, such escape would be practically im- 
possible, as our own history demonstrates. 
And in the second place, such a course, if it 
were possible, would be intolerably con- 
temptible. Imagine the scorn that would 
be poured upon a sordid people engaged in 
profitable trade in war supplies while real 
heroes are shedding their blood. 

If President Roosevelt had faith in 
measures “short of war,” he would not be 
so eager for speedy and enormous increase 
in our armament. 

The course which as “religious liberals” 
and as sensible human beings we should 
follow is clear. We should abjure collective 
homicide, whatever the circumstances. We 
should not supply any country with war 
instruments at any time, but should with- 
out discrimination trade with all peoples 
in useful goods and services. So far from 
increasing we should drastically reduce our 
armament. If war befalls in Europe, we 
should not judge between aggressor and 
victim, but should leave that to history 
which alone can do it fairly. We should 
try unceasingly to stop the war, instead of 
trying to help one side to be victorious. 
What the Friends did in the Spanish war, 
ministering to the sufferers on both sides 
alike, is the only Christian and also the on- 
ly reasonable and practical procedure. 

Henry W. Pinkham, 

Newton Centre, Mass. 


For a Sunderland 
Memorial 


To the Editor: 

Friends of the late Dr. Jabez T. Sunder- 
land have been awaiting a favorable time 
for the establishment of a Sunderland Me- 
morial. The committee, of which I am the 
chairman, and which numbers in its mem- 
bership Dr. Frederick M. Eliot, Dr. 
Franklin S. Southworth, Dr.Minot Simons, 
Dr. John Haynes Holmes, Dr. Sydney B. 
Snow, Dr. Taraknath Das, Dr. Haridas 
Muzumdar, Dr. Anup Singh, Professor 
Edson R. Sunderland, and other dis- 
tinguished Americans and Hindus, pro- 
poses the establishment of a scholarship 
for a Hindu girl at Tagore’s International 
University, the Vishwa Bharati. 

No name in the Western world sym- 
bolizes for Hindus the courageous espousal 
of their aspirations toward democratic self 
government more universally than that 
of Dr. Sunderland. He lives still in vital 
fashion in the Hindu mind as a hand of 


friendship extended by the democratic 


West to the awakening East. 


The memorial will be a cooperative 


enterprise to which both Americans and 


Hindus will contribute. The sum neces- 
sary is modest. A capital of $5,000 would 
produce sufficient income to keep a student 
at the university continuously in the name 


| of Dr. Sunderland. 


If you are-minded to pay this honor to a 
devoted and untiring servant of justice and 
democracy, and also, at the same time, 


_ demonstrate the concern of the West for 


the progress of the people of India, I will 
welcome contributions, large or small, sent 
directly to me. 
John Howland Lathrop. 
50 Monroe Place, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Visit Our 
English Churches 


To the Editor: 

At this time, when many are planning 
visits to England, I should like to make 
this suggestion, knowing from personal ex- 
perience how much pleasure it can add to 
the trip. Why not look up the churches of 
our denomination there? It is surprising 
how many there are in out of the way 
places in England. 

Last summer I did this, and the members 
whom I met expressed the greatest interest 
in our Unitarian churches, and the wish 
that more of us would visit theirs. Even 
the sextons, or caretakers, who showed us 
through on week-days, took pride in nam- 
ing the last visitors from ‘‘the States.” 

In the church in Spain Lane, old Boston, 
very tiny, of course, in contrast with the 
famous Old Stump which overshadows all 
else there, it was interesting to find a pic- 
ture of our First Church in Boston, promi- 
nently displayed. 

A warm reception awaits those of our 
denomination who will look up our English 
friends. 

Lucretia T. Gartrell. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Chicago 


Peace Statement 


To the Editor: 

The Chicago Peace Committee of the 
Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice has 
performed an excellent service in preparing 
the peace statement which has been circu- 
lated widely among our people. 

Certainly Unitarians ought to take the 
lead in clarifying the war issues of the 
present day. More Unitarian ministers 
proportionately than in any other de- 
nomination saw clearly the issues of the 
last war and refused to participate. The 
greatest task is to act on the issues before 
war comes. Social justice means a strong 
conscience on issues clearly understood. 

We should all respond to the committee’s 


appeal for comments and discussion of the 
statement which has been issued. Let 
Unitarianism speak up on the war danger! 
Dale Dewitt, President, 
Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 
New York City. 


An Anniversary 
Greeting 


To the Editor: 

I cannot let this anniversary go by with- 
out a word of appreciation. Just a year 
ago, a friend brought me the first copy of 
The Christian Register under your manage- 
ment. I read it through from the first 
page, instead of beginning with the 
“Pleasantries”’ as I used to do; and then 
proceeded without delay to write my check 
for a year’s subscription. 

It is the best balanced magazine I have. 
I sometimes feel, after reading an article 
like ‘Religion Unshackled,’ as if I had 
been walking in a big wind—somewhat 
disheveled but refreshed. 

Frances M. Dadmun. 

Cambridge, Mass. 


Have You a Gould’s 
“Beginnings” ? 


To the Editor: 

The department of religious education 
of the American Unitarian Association has 
had an urgent request for one copy of 
Allen W. Gould’s book entitled ‘‘Begin- 
nings”’ (Beacon, 1893). 

We should very much appreciate re- 
ceiving one or more copies of this volume 
if our readers could locate them in dis- 
carded books among church libraries or 
private libraries. 

Ernest W. Kuebler. 

25 Beacon St., Boston. 


Pacific Unitarian School 
Graduation Exercises 


The thirty-fifth commencement exer- 
cises of the Pacific Unitarian School for the 
Ministry were held in the First Unitarian 
Church in Berkeley, Calif., on Friday 
afternoon, May 12. Dr. William S. Mor- 
gan, president of the school, conducted the 
exercises. The graduates who took the 
bachelor of theology degree were Duane 
Kelly Lyon, Edmund Albert Opitz and 
Peter Henry Samsom. Graduates taking 
the master of theology degree were Ger- 
trude Faulkner Kauffman and Bernard 
Darwin Treaster. The degree of Doctor of 
Sacred Theology was conferred upon Rev. 
Louis Craig Cornish, D. D., D. P. S. 
Virginia Treadwell King gave Stevenson’s 
“Salutation of the Dawn” as a solo and 
Margaret Sherman Lea presided at the 
organ. Rey. Arthur Foote of Stockton 
offered the prayer and Dr. Earl Morse 


Wilbur pronounced the benediction. Dr. 
Louis Craig Cornish gave the commence- 
ment address on ‘The Divinity School ina 
World of Chaos.” 

Dr. Cornish contrasted two explanations 
concerning the source of man’s religious 
hope, the one traditional from the founders 
of religion and the other based on the uni- 
versal and innate response of man to 
spiritual influences. Claiming that the 
more liberal theological serving the Uni- 
tarian churches of the world belonged to 
the latter group, he urged their more gen- 
erous support in patronage and equipment, 
stating that they were the very foundation 
stones of our civilization. He spoke par- 
ticularly of the twenty theological schools 
stretching from the Philippine Islands to 
Rumania. He knew them from his per- 
sonal visitations as well as by long study 
and commended them highly. He spoke 
particularly of the unsurpassed location of 
the Unitarian School in Berkeley, adjacent 
to one of the greatest universities of the 
world, and looking out through the Golden 
Gate to all the seven seas. 

Three of the young men-in the graduat- 
ing class are already placed. Mr. Lyon is 
minister of the Universalist church in Vista, 
Calif., Mr. Samsom is assistant minister of 
the First Unitarian Church of Los Angeles, 
Mr. Treaster is minister of the Methodist 
church in Hayward, Calif. 

The student body sent the following 
letter of appreciation of President Morgan 
to the board of directors: 

“The student body of the Pacific Uni- 
tarian School for the Ministry wish to 
express to you our very sincere apprecia- 
tion of our loved President, Dr. William S. 
Morgan. 

“We feel the very fact that we are so 
few in numbers, has made the personal 
contact invaluable. Dr. Morgan has been 
a never-failing inspiration to us all, both 
from an intellectual and spiritual point of 
view. 

“We will never forget our ‘little school,’ 
and before going out into a world where we 
know its influence will make us the stronger 
workers, we wish to impress upon the 
Board of Directors that we are keenly 
aware we owe whatever we may become to 
the influence of our President.” 


Personals 


The many American friends of Vilma 
Szantho and Donald Harrington will join 
us in felicitations on their marriage, which 
was celebrated on March 28 in the Church 
of Mission House, Budapest, Hungary. 


Arnold Crompton has accepted a call to 
the pastorate of the Unitarian church at 
Erie, Pa. He will commence his duties on 
September 1. 


Rev. Frank G. Ricker of Medfield, Mass,, 
has accepted a call to the pastorate of the 
Unitarian church at Waltham, Mass., 
effective August 1. 
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FOR YOUNGER READERS 


Twelve Years 
a Minister's Son 


During twelve years as the son of the 
minister of this beautiful first parish in 
Bridgewater, Mass., I have had some ad- 
vantages which I deeply appreciate. My 
education thus far has been centered in the 
church school and the training school with 
very good teachers in both. 

The training school is maintained by the 
State Teachers College, the first founded 
in America, and is directly across the street 
from the church. The main auditorium is 
named after the founder, Horace Mann, a 
noted Unitarian educator. This training 
school is an institution where the students 
from the college are given the opportunity 
to assist and to train as teachers for a 
period of nine weeks. Hach class has three 
groups of these students in training each 
year. 

In this training school we have one of 
the best art courses in the state under the 
supervision of the director of art in the 
college. At present my class is trying to 
change the classroom into a Swedish school- 
room. We are painting designs for the 
doors, panels and furniture. We hope by 
the end of the school year to have changed 
our room so completely that anyone coming 
from Sweden would feel at home. 

Nearly every year I have served on the 
school council which consists of one pupil 
from each room. These children discuss 
the problems and make the laws for the 
school. Some of the classes in the school 
print a news sheet each month with the 
children as reporters. I tried my hand as 
editor in first grade. Students from the 
college mimeograph these for us. 

Our church was the first in Bridgewater 
and will soon celebrate its 225th anni- 
versary. Being the minister’s son I have 
had opportunities to read the early records 
of the church and find them very inter- 
esting. This is one of the few Christopher 
Wren type of churches left in New Eng- 
land. In the steeple is a bell forged by 
Paul Revere. Our church with its beautiful 
spire is an inspiration to the art class at 
college and artists from elsewhere, who 
sometimes come to study and paint pic- 
tures of it. 

In the church school, our class of four 
boys under the supervision of Henry Mac- 
Pherson, a student at college, has been try- 
ing to make a model of the church. When 
finished this will be six feet long, four 
feet wide and five feet high with the 
steeple. 

The church steeple is very high and last 
September in the hurricane it swayed so 
much we were afraid it would go, but it 
held fast and disappointed some of the 
college students who were betting it would 
crash. 

We ministers’ sons hear and see more of 
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the sadness of life than most other boys 
but there are also many advantages. No 
doubt my experience is not so varied as 
the boys of some other ministers as I have 
lived in just one parish, and sometimes 
ministers move rather often and so have 
more experiences. The children of our 
Unitarian parsonages should get better 
acquainted. I know only a few and would 
like to know many others. 
Donald Mc Kinney. 


(Donald’s suggestion that the children 
of our ministers get better acquainted 
seems to us a very good one. For those 
who live in widely separated parishes this 
may not always be easy. But the children 
of ministers as widely separated as the 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts can become ac- 
quainted through this department. Let- 
ters, stories and poems which they con- 
tribute to this column will constitute their 
introductions one to another and can be- 
come the basis of personal correspondence. 
—Ed.) 


A. U. A. 


Nominations 


The nominating committee presents the 
following list of nominees for committees 
and commissions of the American Unitarian 
Association to be elected by the General 
Conference assembled in San Francisco, 
Calif., August 24, 1939: 

Business Committee, term two years: 
Frederick H. Fay, Boston, Mass., Mrs. 
Charles A. Haycock, Chicago, Ill., Dean 
Rexford Newcomb, Urbana, Ill., George A. 
Riley, Rockland, Mass., Roy B. Winter- 
steen, Uxbridge, Mass. 

Commission on Planning and Review, 
term four years: Mrs. Arthur G. Robbins, 
Winchester, Mass., Henry D. Sharpe, 
Providence, R. I. 

Nominating Committee, term four years: 
Mrs. John B. Nash, New York, N. Y., 
William §S. Nichols, Hathorne, Mass., 
Oswell G. Treadway, Chicago, Ill.; for 
two years, to fill vacancy caused by the resig- 
nation of Edwin M. Slocombe, Carl B. Weth- 
erell, Boston, Mass. 

Program Committee, term two years: 
John Brogden, Urbana, IIl., Allison G. 
Catheron, Boston, Mass., Robert B. Day, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., Mrs. Roydon C. 
Leonard, North Easton, Mass., Robert S. 
Miller, Omaha, Neb. 

At the meeting in San Francisco a 
Moderator, term two years, is to be nomi- 
nated, to be elected at the annual meet- 
ing in May, 1940. Suggestions are in- 
vited. 

Nominating Committee: Walter R. Hunt, 
chairman, Caroline S. Atherton, Howard 
B. Bard, Roland B. Greeley, Delta I. 
Jarrett, Payson Miller, Frank W. Scott, 
Laurence C. Staples, Helen G. Wise. 


Newburgh Minister 
Fights Anti-Leaflet 
Ordinance 


The Unitarian Church of Our Father in 
Newburgh, N. Y., has recently found it- 
self called upon to take active part in the 
fight for the preservation of our tradi- 
tional American liberties of free speech and 
free assembly. Through its minister, the 
chairman of the local branch of the Amer- 
ican League for Peace and Democracy, the 
initiative was taken to test the antileaflet 
ordinance passed several years ago by the 
City Council, an ordinance which in the 
meantime has been declared unconstitu- 
tional by the United States Supreme Court. 

A member of the American League for 
Peace and Democracy was on April 24 
sent out to distribute leaflets calling upon 
the citizens of Newburgh to protest against 
the action recently taken by the City 
Council to refuse the use of public build- 
ings to any meetings of the American 
League and to any organization on whose 
program members of the League might 
appear. The distributor of the leaflets 
was promptly arrested and as promptly 
released upon advice of the corporation 
counsel. In the meeting of the City 


‘Council that same evening, the antileaf- 


let ordinance was repealed by unanimous 
vote; however, in the same meeting, which 
was attended by a large number of citizens, 
including members of the American League 
for Peace and Democracy, the City Coun- 
cil, upon motion of a Catholic councilman, 
unanimously passed the following resolu- 
tion: 

“Be it resolved that we, the Council of 
the City of Newburgh, go on record as 
condemning the activities of this organiza- 
tion (the American League for Peace and 
Democracy) as being un-American in their 
object and practices and that a copy of the 
above statement be printed in the minutes 
of this meeting, and that a copy also be 
sent to the local press to be printed as an 
advertisement. 

“And be it further resolved that the sum 
of $25 be appropriated by this council to 
defray the cost of such action.” 

This resolution was adopted without 
discussion and further debate of the issue 
was cut off by a sudden motion for ad- 
journment made by the Catholic council- 
man, although at the time the chairman 
of the Newburgh branch of the League for 
Peace and Democracy and others were 
on their feet asking for the privilege of 
speech. 

When asked by the press to comment on 
this action, Rev. Karl M. Chworowsky, 
chairman of the local branch of the League 
and minister of the Unitarian Church of 
Our Father, made this terse comment: “I 
have never witnessed a funnier perform- 
ance of a bad comedy than this one. And 
as to the issue involved, I can only say that 
we have just begun to fight.” 


Karl Beth Joins 
Meadville Faculty 


The Meadville Theological School takes 


| pleasure in announcing the appointment to 


its faculty of a world-renowned scholar, 
Karl Beth, Ph. D., S. T. D., D. D., who 


_ has on May 4 taken up his duties in Chi- 


cago as visiting professor of comparative 


_ religion on a one-year appointment, pos- 
sibly to be renewed. Dr. Beth has come to 


Meadville through the good offices of the 
Christian German Refugee Committee. 
He was from 1901 to 1906 Privat-Dozent 
in the University of Berlin, working under 
the great scholars, Adolf Harnack and 
Wilhelm Dilthey, and from 1906-38 has 
been professor of theology at the Univer- 
sity of Vienna, teaching in the fields of 
comparative religion, psychology of re- 
ligion, ethics, and theology. During the 
past thirty years he has served in six dif- 
ferent periods as dean of the faculty of 
theology in the University of Vienna. 
Dr. Beth is known among scholars all 
over the world for his great researches in 
the psychology of religion, for the extensive 
travels he has made in the course of his 
work and for his activity as author and 
editor. 

At the beginning of his career he studied, 

in addition to the usual theological sub- 
jects, the experimental sciences of physics, 
biology, embryology, and psychology and 
carried through his researches in the scien- 
tific laboratories of certain German uni- 
versities. From this scientific research 
came his well-known book, published in 
1909, entitled “‘The Idea of Evolution 
and Christianity.” He has published 
many psychological studies in the learned 
periodical Religionspsychologie, an espe- 
cially notable one of these studies being his 
work on the “Feminine Soul’ growing out 
of observations of a famous psychological 
case. 
In 1922 he founded in Vienna the In- 
ternational Society for the Psychology of 
Religion, and in 1924 he established at the 
University of Vienna the Institute for the 
Psychology of Religion. In 1923 he 
founded the now widely known Zeitschrift 
fiir Religionspsychologie which he has since 
that time edited with distinction. In 
carrying on the work of this learned journal 
he was associated with Rudolf Otto, Erwin 
Stransky, Edwin D. Starbuck, George 
Wobbermin, Alfred Roemer, George M. 
Stratton, James Bissett Pratt, Cyril 
Flower (Unitarian professor of psychology 
of religion at Manchester College, Oxford), 
Ernst Cassirer, C. G. Jung, G. van der 
Leeuw, and Eduard Spranger. Dr. Beth 
has published many of his psychological 
studies in this periodical, and he has es- 
pecially laid stress upon the method of 
combining psychology of religion with a 
study of the history of religions in order to 
find significant parallels between com- 
munal and individual religion. 

He has published a large number of 


‘ 


books in addition to his articles. . Best 
known among these books are ‘Religion 
and Magic,” “Modern Thought and the 
Principles of Theology,’ “The Develop- 
ment of Christianity into a Universal Re- 
ligion,’” “The Piety of Mysticism and 
Faith,” ‘Introduction to Comparative 
Religion,’’ and “‘The Crisis of Protestant- 
ism.” 

Dr. Beth has been a frequent contributor 
to the great liberal journal of Germany, 
Die Christliche Welt, and also to the Zeitt- 
schrift fiir Theologie und Kirche. In recent 
years he has been collaborating with other 
scholars in the preparation of a Hand- 
worterbuch des deutschen Aberglaubens to 
which he is contributing many articles. 
Mrs. Beth has also contributed many 
articles to this dictionary which will appear 
shortly. 

Dr. Beth has traveled widely during the 
last thirty years, has visited the Near 
East, Turkey, Mt. Athos, Greece, Egypt, 
Palestine, Armenia, and the Balkans, 
having paid numerous visits to certain of 
these countries. These visits have been 
made in connection with the study of com- 
parative religion. One of his recent expe- 
ditions was that which he made in 1929 
to Abyssinia where he collected many items 
of significance for archeology and the psy- 
chology of religion. 

Mrs. Beth has recently received an 
appointment as professor of criminology 
and sociology at Reed College in Portland, 
Ore. 

Dr. Beth is available for preaching and 
lecturing engagements. 


Vocation Day Service 
Honors Engineers 


One of the unique services not only in 
Chicago but in the entire country, is the 
annual Vocation Day service of the First 
Unitarian Church, Chicago, Ill. It was 
held this year at 11 on Sunday morning, 
May 7. Each year some one trade or 
profession is singled out for special honor. 
Several callings have already been repre- 
sented in previous years, such as teaching, 
printing, railroading, and merchandizing. 
This year the service was in honor of En- 
gineers. 

The principal address was made by 
President Henry T. Heald of Armour In- 
stitute on the subject, “The Values of 
Modern Engineering.” Dr. Von Ogden 
Vogt, the minister of the First Unitarian 
Church, also spoke briefly concerning 
“The Total Relations of Labor.” 

A deep philosophy, both of religion and 
of society, lies behind the development of 
Vocation Day. That philosophy is ex- 
pressed in the beautiful stone building of 
the Unitarian church on Woodlawn Avenue 
at 57th Street by emblems’ of industry. 
Forty cartouches of inlaid marble repre- 
sent. the various callings of life. They 
mean to teach the ethics of productivity, 
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the mutuality of all labor, and recognize 
the good men do when they do their own 
job well. They inculcate the very spirit 
of society itself which is at once the spirit 
of religion and the sustenance of social 
order. 

In the midst of so many threats to de- 
mocracy today, this Chicago Unitarian 
church feels the special importance of de- 
veloping the voluntary spirit of society 
and the unities of American culture. Dr. 
Vogt has asserted that there are only two 
ways to maintain social order, one is by 
force and the other some pervasive spirit 
of social agreement, and that religion is 
the only power sufficient to maintain this 
social spirit. This is one of the underlying 
reasons for Vocation Day. To recognize 
the value of the labor of any man for the 
entire community is to assist him to main- 
tain his own social spirit. Churches have 
often been critical of the faults of business 
and industry. Why not first praise them 
for the vast good they do? Then any ad- 
verse judgments may be given with much 
better grace. 

The engineer, as a professional man, is in 
a peculiarly strong position. The social 
benefits of his labors are today increasingly 
manifest, while his professional standing 
enables him to achieve a genuinely social 
point of view and thus help the total spirit 
of common good will. 

The following organizations of engineers 
accepted the invitation of the church and 
assisted in promoting the service: Armour 
Institute of Technology, the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, American 
Ceramic Society, American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, Amer- 
ican Institute of Chemical Engineers, 
American Welding Society, American So- 
ciety for Testing Materials, American 
Foundrymen’s Association, Illinois Society 
of Architects, Chicago Section American 
Chemical Society, Illuminating Engineer- 
ing Society, the Society of American Mili- 
tary Engineers, the Society for the Ad- 
vancement of Management, the Physics 
Club of Chicago, the Institute of Radio 
Engineers, Western Society of Engineers, 
the Pure Oil Company, American Asso- 
ciation of Engineers, American Society of 
Refrigerating Engineers, and the Illinois 
Chapter of the American Society of Heat- 
ing and Ventilating Engineers. 


Seattle Alliance 
Election 


The Women’s Alliance of the University 
Unitarian Church of Seattle, Washington, 
has elected the following officers for the 
coming year: Mrs. Chester Allyn, presi- 
dent; Mrs. Adolph Eckman, first vice 
president; Mrs. W. H. Williams, second 
vice president; Mrs. Caroline Foote, 
treasurer; Miss Jane Borst, recording sec- 
retary; Miss Helen DeVoe, corresponding 
secretary. 
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The Lend a Hand 


Book Mission 


It would seem almost incredible that 
there are hundreds of schools in our great 
country where there is practically no 
provision made for supplementary read- 
ing, and entire counties without a public 
library; yet this is true of many parts of 
the South and the West. Yes, even in 
northern New England. 

It was to meet this need, though it could 
be only in a small way, that a Lend a Hand 
Book Mission was started by Miss Sarah 
P. Brigham, ‘‘a frail, middle-aged gentle- 
woman,” of Grafton, Mass. She had 
traveled in the South and knew the need, 
in mountain districts and remote country 
places. She loved books herself and 
realized their educational value for chil- 
dren. From about 1891 until her death in 
1911 she made it her happy mission to col- 
lect good second-hand books and money 
to buy new books, to be sent to places she 
had visited and to school superintendents 
whom she knew. She interested Dr. Hale, 
founder of the Lend a Hand Society, and 
other people. She made many trips into 
the South herself, and placed thousands of 
books in these isolated and neglected 
schools. After her death, her niece, Anna 
E. Wood, continued the good work for 
several years, when it became a regular de- 
partment of the Lend a Hand Society’s 
program, under the enthusiastic guidance 
of its executive secretary, Annie F. Brown, 
for twenty years; and it is carried on to- 
day by the present secretary, Mary C. Co- 
burn, and her assistant, Sarah N. Whit- 
man. Negro schools included, of course. 

It has never been a very large work, yet 
from seven to fifteen thousand books, to 
say nothing of innumerable picture cards 
and magazines, have been sent annually. 
It has never been done in a wholesale way. 
Each box of books has been carefully se- 

‘ lected, with the special recipients in mind, 
and securely packed, with from forty to a 
hundred books. Railroads and steamship 
companies have been cooperative and 
generous, charging about half rates. 
Usually the schools can pay this. Nothing 
is sent unless the need and the welcome are 
assured. There are always grateful letters 
from teachers, county superintendents, or 
the boys and girls themselves. There is 
always a waiting list, and the limit to the 
Mission is only the number of books in 
good condition we receive or the money to 
buy new ones. We never send anything not 
worth-while, and the children do appre- 
ciate up-to-date books. 

I am sure that whoever reads this is 
enough of a Yankee, even far away from 
New England, to guess why I am writing it. 
If you live near enough to Boston, books 
may be delivered at the Lend a Hand office, 
101 Tremont Street. If you live too far 
away for that, you will know how to help. 
Anyone contributing five dollars, or more, 
will receive a report as to how the gift was 
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used. This part of our Lend a Hand work 
is not aided by the Community Federa- 
tion and therefore is dependent upon 
special contributors. We need many 
more. Thank you, dear Register. 


Christopher R. Eliot. 


The Refugee 
Situation 


The refugee situation in the United 
States was discussed at a joint meeting of 
the Charles William Eliot Club of the 
First Parish, Unitarian, in Cambridge, 
Mass., and the Congregational Young 
People’s Alliance, Congregational Church 
in Cambridge, on Sunday evening, May 7, 
at the parish house, 8 Church Street. 
Alfred E. Grass, president of the Charles 
William Eliot Club, opened the meeting. 
Waldemar Argow, Jr., student assistant at 
the First Parish, introduced the speakers. 
His introductory words called attention 
to this challenging moment in the 
life of the Christian faith and church. 
Mrs. W. L. Boyden, chairman of the 
refugee committee, a subcommittee of the 
social relations committee of the First 
Parish Church, led in the discussion. She 
reviewed the history of the immigrant in 
the United States, spoke of the traditional 
policy of opening our doors to the perse- 
cuted of other lands, emphasized the rich 
harvest that was being gathered from the 
skills, trained minds and courage of large 
numbers of the people coming here today, 
urged cooperation with the Committee for 
Christian German Refugees and stressed 
the importance of informed opinion at 
this critical time. Mrs. F. T. Epstein, 
member of the Affidavit and Placement 
Committee of the Committee for Christian 
German Refugees, brought first-hand in- 
formation of the fate of the youth in 
Greater Germany who because of racial, 
religious or political reasons are under the 
Nazi ban and are constrained to live with- 
out work or education or hope, often in 
concentration camps. She pled for affi- 
davits for these young people so that they 
might come to the United States. The 
talks were followed by a lively question 
period after which there was a candlelight 
service in the chapel followed by a half 
hour of hymn singing. About sixty young 
people were present. 


The Honor Roll 


Churches which have subscribed 
to The Christian Register for one 
hundred percent of the families in 
their parishes. 
1. Dallas, Tex. 

Gesner. 

2. Bloomington, Ill. 

W. Gilbert. 


Rev. Kenneth C. 


Rey. Rudolph 


N. E. Associate Alliance 
Spring Meeting 


The annual spring meeting of the New 
England Associate Alliance was held at 
Fitchburg, Mass., on Thursday, April 20. 

Seventy-four branches were represented 
by three hundred and sixty-five members. 
Several guests were present, including 
Mrs. Capek of Czechoslovakia. 

Miss Helen A. Parks, president of the 
Fitchburg branch, extended greetings. 

The church history was interestingly 
presented by Mrs. David H. Merriam. 
The annual report of the treasurer was 
given by Miss Ruth Putnam and the re- 
port of the nominating committee was pre- 
sented by Mrs. Judson C. Richardson, 
chairman. 

Mrs. Endicott P. Saltonstall addressed 
the assembly in the interest of the new 
work taken on by the Children’s Mission 
to Children. This work deals mainly with 
children suffering from rheumatic hearts. 

The collection for this appeal amounted 
to $142. 

Mrs. Russell P. Wise, president of the 
General Alliance, gave an interesting ad- 
dress using as her subject, “What the 
Cross Means to Me.” She enlarged upon 
the cross as a symbol, speaking of the use 
of other symbols in our religious life. 

Dr. Frederick R. Griffin of Philadelphia, 
Pa., gave the concluding address, his sub- 
ject being ‘‘Noah and His Ark.” Dr. 
Griffin said that Noah lived at a time when 
the affairs of men were so demoralized that 
restoration of order appeared to be im- 
possible. Noah, therefore, foresaw man’s 
destruction but he also foresaw a new and 
a better day. In preparation for that new 
day, he built an ark and took into it two of 
every kind of living thing. After the 
flood, these living things became the seed 
of a new planting. 

We live in an age when there is a rising 
tide of primitiveness and barbarism which 
threatens to submerge all the best prin- 
ciples and institutions in our social life. 
However, a new day will surely come. 
How can we preserve seed for that new 
day? How can we preserve conscience, 
freedom, humaneness, faith in man and 
faith in God? Laws will not do it and 
armies and navies will not do it. The 
only ark which is large enough and sea- 
worthy enough is societies of men and 
women who live the ideals and principles 
which they seek to save. The traditions 
and methods of scholarship were saved in 
the dark ages by little groups of scholarly 
monks who refused to lower their stand- 
ards. Our free churches may render a 
similar service. 

At the close of the afternoon session 
Mrs. Howard A. Pease, the retiring presi- 
dent, introduced the newly elected presi- 
dent, Mrs. William L. McKinney of 
Bridgewater, Mass. 

The officers elected are: president, Mrs. 
William L. McKinney, Bridgewater, Mass.; 
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first vice president, Mrs. George A. Robin- 
son, West Hartford, Conn.; second vice 
president, Miss Margaret Nichols, Ha- 
thorne, Mass.; secretary, Mrs. Henry Mar- 
den, Wollaston, Mass.; treasurer, Miss 
Ruth Putnam, Leominster, Mass.; auditor, 
‘Mrs. Frederick Johnson, Leominster, Mass. 
Directors: Mrs. Homer T. Waterhouse, 
Kennebunk, Me.; Mrs. John W. Baker, 
Providence, R. I.; Mrs. John C. Lee, 
Greenfield, Mass.; Mrs. Harry C. Freeman, 
Brattleboro, Vt.; Mrs. Edward C. Ban- 
field, Hartford, Conn.; Mrs. Caroline 
Ballou, Laconia, N. H.; Mrs. Reginald C. 
Heath, Brookline, Mass.; Mrs. Frank R. 
Tufts, North Easton, Mass. 

Letty S. Leslie, Secretary. 


Resolutions of the Star 
Island Corporation 

on the Death of 

Oscar Laighton 


In Oscar Laighton’s “drifting away to 
the Great Unknown,” Star Island Cor- 
poration has lost one whose interest in, 
and fondness for, the Isles of Shoals was 
ever a joy and an inspiration. 

As “Uncle Oscar,” Mr. Laighton was be- 
loved by thousands of adopted nephews 
and nieces for his keen mind, his ready 
wit, and his unfailing friendliness. To all 
who knew him his life was a lesson in the 
ways of strength and gentleness, a symbol 
of the tolerance that recognizes no boun- 
daries between people or generations. 
Recognizing in him one who had lived life 
to the full and found it good, his presence 
in our midst was always a benediction. © 

Mindful of our long association with 
Mr. Laighton, our debt to him as friend 
and benefactor, and with the faith that 
his fond hope to find his “‘sister and the 
dear ones who have sailed away,’ has been 
realized, the Board of Directors, on behalf 
of the members, gratefully records its 
appreciation of him by adopting the fol- 
lowing: 

Be it resolved, that we, on behalf of the 
membership of Star Island Corporation, 
attest to the joy, love and inspiration we 
enjoyed in our association with Oscar 
Laighton, always so affectionately known 
to us as “Uncle Oscar,” confident, as we 
make the attestation, that his spirit will 
ever be near the ‘‘Precious Isles’’ he knew 
and loved so well, and 

Be it further resolved, that a copy of this 
resolution be spread upon the minutes of 
this Corporation, and that a copy be sent 
to Mr. Laighton’s near relatives, as a 
testimonial of our debt to, and our love for, 
one who was truly a gracious representa- 
tive of a gracious past. 

Committee on Resolutions for 

Star Island Corporation: 

Rev. Wilton C. Cross, Taunton, Mass. 
Frederick T. McGill, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Carl B. Wetherell, Clifton, Mass. 


The Meadville 
Conference 


From Friday, April 28, to Sunday, 
April 30, the thirty-fourth annual meeting 
of the Meadville District Conference was 
held in Toronto, Ont. The Hamilton, Ont., 
church assisted our Toronto church in 
providing exceptional hospitality for the 
ninety delegates from Niagara Falls, 
Buffalo, Jamestown, Dunkirk, Erie, Mead- 
ville, Pittsburgh (Northside and First 
Churches), and Cleveland. 

At the opening session on Friday eve- 
ning, Dr. Richard W. Boynton of Buffalo, 
N. Y., and Rev. Norman S. Dowd of 
Ottawa spoke on ‘The Contribution of 
Liberal Religion to Capital-Labor Rela- 
tionships.” 

On Saturday Dr. Douglas B. Hemmeon 
of Hamilton conducted the morning de- 
votional service. The rest of the morning 
was spent at the annual business meeting 
with the president, Rev. Herman Newman 
of Erie, Pa., presiding. 

At the luncheon held in the church, Dr. 
Lawrence Clare of Montreal spoke upon 
the subject, “Liberal Worship and What 
We May Expect of It.”’ This address was 
most timely, for too often Unitarians forget 
the existence of anything except mind. 
They forget that man has emotions, and 
that a religion which overlooks this fact 
is lopsided and only partially fulfilling its 
function. 

During Saturday afternoon the Alliance 
held its business meeting while the minis- 
ters and laymen, stimulated by the lunch- 
eon address, considered the various phases 
of a church service. 

In the evening 140 people sat down at a 
banquet at the King Edward Hotel. 

On Sunday morning Dr. James C. Hodge 
ins of Toronto spoke to a full church on 
the subject, ‘Religion for the Modern 
Man.” Luncheon at the church closed 
this splendid conference. 

Officers elected for next year were: 
Rev. Walter B. Pederson of Meadville, 
president; Alex Cadenhead of Toronto, 


Local and Suburban 


vice-president; Rev. Chadbourne A. Spring 
of Cleveland, secretary-treasurer; Mrs. 
Frances Bagot of Buffalo, John Krouth of 
Erie, and Rev. Angus Cameron of Dunkirk, 
N. Y., directors. 
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Irresponsibilities 


Apparently Some Bad Habits Cannot 
Be Stopped Even by Good 
People 

A press release informs us that John Dos 
Passos has informed his publishers that he 
is “deep in an essay on Tom Paine.” 
And Tom Paine is what Theodore Roose- 
velt called that founding father in his 
Ananias-like description of him as a “dirty 
little atheist.’”’ Paine was none of those 
things, and the pulpit named in his honor 
in the Third Unitarian Church in Chicago 
is called the Thomas Paine Memorial Pul- 
pit. It is a curious thing how it is always 
the radical in religion or politics who is 
“put in his place’”’ so to speak by either a 
diminutive or a nickname. Nobody would 
ever dream of referring to Bill Channing. 
Yet, in more ways than one Thomas 
Paine was a precursor of William Ellery 
Channing. 


Still, it might be O. K. to address 
these ‘‘gentlemen’’ as ‘‘Cabbie!’’ 


“Well-to-do Britons are dodging the 
boosted tax of thirty to forty pounds on 
their high-powered autos by registering 
them as taxicabs; no law requires that the 
cars actually be operated as cabs.”— 
Newsweek. 

And one suddenly wonders as one glances 
a second time at the item, whether if Keats 
were alive to read it he would not delete 
from his works a line which G. B. Shaw 
once singled out for admiration: 

“Why in the name of glory were they 
proud?” 

The line referred to the rich and the 
lineaged. But have they any pride? Not, 
apparently, when it comes to such activities 
as smuggling and tax-dodging. 


If It Were for Adults None of Us 
Could Understand It 


The author of a textbook on sociology 
which will soon be reviewed in these pages 
modestly suggests in a letter that the book 
is designed for high-school students, or at 
best for freshmen, and so may be found 
rather elementary. But that is just why 
we have some hopes that a review of it 
will be understandable to a generation of 
adults who have been brought up as rugged 
individualists! 


Sort of Sounds Like Sour Grapes 


Arecent New York Times despatch from 
Italy says that the fascisti have been of- 
ficially bidden to cease drinking coffee to 
“spite those countries that instead of ex- 
changing coffee for our goods would like 
our gold.” But, the despatch goes on to 
say, it is almost impossible to get coffee in 
Italy anyway. There is no clearing agree- 
ment with Brazil and ‘‘the Ethiopian crop 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning service at 11. 
Mr. Greeley will preach. 

Church school at 9.45a.m. Young people’s group 
at 6.80 p. m. 

BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister. Chorus of men’s voices. Raymond C, 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. 11a. m. Morn- 
ing prayer and sermon by Rev. Walter S. Swisher, 
D.D. Holy Communion. 

NEW YORK—All Souls Church (1819), 80th 
Street and Lexington Avenue. Dr. Minot Simons, 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sunday 
service 11 a.m. Church school 9.80 and 11 a. m. 


is still insufficient to affect the market.” 
We often wondered why Italian coffee 
beans were so black—it must be the Ethi- 
opian element. Meanwhile, if the fascists 
will not drink coffee we shall refuse to as- 
sociate with the fascists. We always felt 
cool toward them and now we positively 
dislike them. People who abstain from 
coffee must belong to some inferior race. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry 
today. 


School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For inf 
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THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


It is a progressive, religious journal and 
must have the loyal support of every 
Unitarian. Each subscription counts... If 
you are not already a subscriber, please 
send in your order for a subscription to- 
day. $2.50 per year. 
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